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popular imagination far more than the ill-understood campaigns against the

,
stitutional government, that men should not be able to pass directly from the
consulship or praetorship to a provincial command, but it is difficult not to agree
with Caesar that the law of 52, requiring a five years' interval, gave his enemies
in the senate a weapon which could be used to nis disadvantage. For his
opponents now raised tbe question of Caesar's recall and the appointment of a
successor. They insisted that he should be superseded the moment that his
term of command legally expired on March 1, 49, with the intention, we may
assume, of bringing a prosecution against Mm in some (jriminal court which,
whatever its issue, would prevent his offering himself as a candidate for the
consulship at the elections in the summer of that year. Csesar protested that
he was being unfairly treated since, but for the law of 52, he could not have
been superseded until the end of 49, when one of the consuls of that year would
have been free to take over his command. He also alleged that permission had
been actually given him to stand for the consulship without coming in person to
Home, so that he would enter on his second consulship hnmediately on leaving
Gaul, and thus avoid the dangerous break in his official career of which his
enemies hoped to take advantage. It was unfortunate in the interests of peace
that an incidental result of the law of 52 had been to send Cicero, much against
his will, to govern the remote province of Cilicia. Pompey was thus left
without his guidance. Caesar's enemies would hear of no compromise, nor were
Caesar's most prominent advocates in the senate, the tribunes Mark Antony and
the younger Curio, anything but able and reckless adventurers who had nothing
to lose and much to gain by forcing matters to a crisis. Pompey, serenely con-
fident in his own strength, either could not or would not see the danger. After
nearly two years of discussion, on January 1, 49, letters were read in the senate
from Caesar proposing a compromise. The consuls, however, refused to take
the sense of the senate upon them. Caesar was ordered to disband his legions
on pain of outlawry. Antony and Curio were ejected from the senate, only to
appeal to Caesar to avenge the insulted majesty of the tribunate, Pompey, still
proconsul of Spain, was requested, in the old phraseology, to take care that the
republic suffered no harm, and though for form's sake the consuls and praetors
were associated with him, it was on the great proconsul alone that reliance was
placed. Caesar hesitated no longer. In the middle of January 49 B.C. he crossed
the Rubicon, and the great civil war began.
It was not the tribunate of the plebs, as Sulla had feared, but the pro-
consulate and the legions behind it which struck the fatal blow at republican
government. Both had grown in importance with the growth of the empire.
They were indispensable to its existence, but at the same time they both became,
as they developed, increasingly incompatible with the established constitution.
So long, indeed, as proconsuls were numerous and frequently changed, and the
legions were composed of substantial citizens loyal to the state and anxious to
return to civil pursuits, the danger waa not acute, though even then^ the in-
dependence of the proconsul led to oppression and abuse. But when imperial
necessities, coinciding with individual ambition, led to the concentration of wide
authority for a space of years in the hands of one or ttfo men, and when the
legions had learnt allegiance only to their general, the proconsulate became im-
measurably the strongest force in the state. In contrast to a divided senate, a
numerous and constantly changing magistracy, unsupported by physical force,
and a popular assembly which had ceased to represent the Eoman people, the